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in Barnfield's work is his ardent and outspoken admiration for
Spenser, his friend Watson, Sidney, Drayton and other contem-
porary poets. Bartholomew Yong we have mentioned already,
and somewhat in disparagement In him stands out prominently
the affectation of the time, to which we shall return, and neither
in spirit nor in melody is he worthy of the important place assigned
to him in the volume. William Smith, a rather pedantic writer,
was the author of Chloris (1596), and Christopher Brooke, whose
spirited, if conventional, Epiihalamium closes the volume, is known
as the collaborator with Browne and Wither in The Shepheards
Pipe (1614), and belongs, with Browne himself, to the generation
following. To this list must be added a number of anonymous
authors, of whom 'W. H.', the author of two very graceful and
charming songs, may,; possibly, be William Hunnis, whom we met
in The Paralyse ofDaynty Devises.

It is clear, then, that the compiler of the book looked far and
wide through the literature of the day for the pastorals to form
his collection. Plays, romances, sonnet-sequences, song-books (for
many of the poems in England}s Hdicon are taken from, Byrd's
or Morley's books), all were laid under contribution \ and he must
be allowed to have been a man of fine taste. It is difficult to
refer to these poems without using expressions of admiration that
must seem excessive; but to open any page (unless, indeed^one
hits on the laborious Bartholomew Yong) is to meet with some-
thing of great beauty. The book contains the best of the lyrics
with which Lodge, that various master of light music, dotted his
romances. Peele wrote but few lyrics, but the best of them are
here; and Greene seems to give voice not only to the spirit
of the renascence with its gay appetites, its rich fancies and its
humanism, but to the graver spirit which is held to be character-
istically English, and is frequent in the lyric poetry of his day>
rarely as it appears in the book under notice.

Pastoral, as has often been pointed out, is always more or less
an affectation. It is 'the townsman's dream of country life1/ It
has always been written in stages of high civilisation, by Theo-
critus, Vei-gil, or MantuaB. It lends itself freely to allegorical
use>; the <x>mparison of country innocence with the venality and
falsehood of city and court life leads, naturally, to moralising,
and that strain runs through pastoral in England from Barnabe
Googe to Lyeidas* In England?s Helicon, and in much of the
pastoral poetry of Elizabethan days, it is another aspect that we

1 Chambers*8 Enylith Pastoral*, p. xriix.
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